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ADMISSION OF NON-RESIDENT CHILD- 
REN INTO SCHOOLS. 





Trustees of school districts are frequently 
called upon to exercise a sound discretion in re- 
ference to the admission or exclusion of the 
children of non-residents of their district, into 
the district school. | They arein no case bound 
to receive such children ; and when their admis- 
sion operates in any respect prejudicially to the 
interest of the school, or the convenient accom- 
modation, or proper tuition of the pupils of the 
district, itis unquestionably their duty to refuse 





‘them admission. If they are received, the trus- 


tees may prescribe the terms and conditions, and 
these should be made known to their pareats or 
guardians immediately on their admission. They 
cannot be permitted to participate in the public 


‘money belonging to) the district, in reduction of 


or in the absence of any objection on the part 
of the inhabitants sending to school. If they 
come into the district to board, and are sent to 
school by the person| with whom they board, such 
person is primarily responsible for their tuition: 
unless he apprise the teacher or the trustees, 
that he does not intend to become so responsi- 
ble, so that the latter may be enabled to ascer- 
tain seasonably, to whom to look for payment. 
These principles are, however, exclusively 
applicable to the case of non-resident children 
sent to the school from their residence without 
the district, or coming to board in the district, 
with the view, or for the purpose of attending 
school. Children of non-resident parents hired 
out to service or labor of any kind, in the dis- 
trict, are entitled to be regarded in all respects 
as actual residents, for the time being: as com- 
posing part of the family of their employers. 
They are, if in the district on the last day of 
December, to be enumerated for the purpose of 
drawing public money: they are entitled to par- 
ticipate equally with the children of inhabitants 
in such money: and the person with whom they 
live is responsible for their rate bills. The dis- 
tinction, although in many respects a very im- 
portant one, between the children of non-resi- 
dent parents coming into the district and either 


their tuition bills ata by unanimous consent, 














boarding or temporarily remaining with their 
friends or connexions, merely or chiefly for 
the purpose of attending the school—in what- 
soever way, whether by labor or otherwise, the 
expense of their board may be defrayed, and 
such children hired out to service or labor in the 
district, and who attead school only incidentally 
and at the option of their employers,—has not 
been sufficiently adverted to by trustees or in- 
habitants of districts generally. S. YOUNG, 
Albany, March 27, 1843. Sup’t. 


AN ACT 
AMENDATORY OF THE SEVERAL ACTS RELATING 
TO COMMON SCHOOLS. 








The People of the State of New-York repre- 
sented in Senate and Assembly, do enact as fol- 
lews: 

Section 1. The offices of commissioners and 
inspectors of common schools are hereby abol- 
ished. 

§ 2. There shall hereafter be annually elect- 
ed in each of the towns of this state, at the 
same time and in the same manner that other 
town officer are chosen, an officer to be denomi- 
nated ‘‘ Town Superintendent of Common 
Schools,” who in addition to the powers and 
duties hereinafter conferred and imposed, shall 
perform all the duties, and be subject to all the 
restrictions and liabilities now by law imposed 
upon commissioners and inspectors of common 
schools, except as otherwise herein provided. 
It shall be his duty, within ten days after his 
election, to execute to the supervisor of his town 
and file with the townclerk, a bond with one or 
more sufficient sureties, to be approved of by 
said supervisor by endorsement over his signa- 
ture on said bond, in the penalty of double the 
amount of school money which his town re- 
ceived from all sources during the year prece- 
ding that for which he shall have been elected, 
conditioned for the faithful application and legal 
disbursement of all the school money coming 
into his hands. In case such bond shall not be 
executed and filed within the time herein pre- 
scribed, the office of such town superintendent 
shall be deemed vacant, and such or other va- 
cancy shall be filled in the same manner as va- 
cancies in the office of commissioners of com- 
mon schools are now by law directed to be filled. 
Such town superintendent shall be entitled to a 
compensation of one dollar and twenty-five 
cents for every day necessarily spent in the dis- 
charge of the duties of his office, to be audited 
and allowed as other town charges. 
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§ 3. In the erection or alteration of a school 
district, the trustees of any district to be affect- 
ed thereby, may apply tothe supervisor and 
town clerk to be associated with the town super- 
intendent ; and their action shall be final unless 
duly appealed from ; the compensation of the 
supervisor and townclerk when thus associated, 
shall be the same as that of the‘town supervin- 
tendent. 

§ 4. The board of supervisors of any county, 
in which there shall be more than one hundred 
and fifty school districts, may appoint two 
county superintendents, or one in their discre- 
tion ; and at all such appointments hereafter 
made, the board shall divide the county into two 
convenient districts, designating the person ap- 
pointed for each district respectively, when 
there shall be two appointed; but no share 
of the public money shall hereafter be ap- 
portioned to any county in which a county 
superintendent shall not have been appointed, 
untess by order of the superintendent of com- 
mon schools. 

§ 5. Any county superintendent may be re- 
moved from office by the superintendent of com- 
mon schools, whenever in his judgment suffi- 
cient cause for such removal exists; and the 
vacancy thereby occasioned shall! be supplied b 
appointment under his hand and official seal, until 
the next meeting of the board of supervisors of 
the county in which such vacancy exists. A 
copy of the order making such removal, speci- 
fying the causes thereof, shall be forwarded to 

e clerk of the board of supervisors, to be by 
him laid before the board at their first meeting 
thereafter. 

§ 6. The moiety of the compensation of. the 
county superintendent of any county payable 
by the state, shall not hereafter be paid, except 
upon the production to the comptroller of the 
certificate of the superintendent of common 
schools, that the county superintendent has con. 
formed to the instructions of the department 
and also made the annual report required by 


law. 

§ 7. Allappeals now authorized by law to be 
brought to the superintendent of common 
schools, shall first be presented to the county 
superintendent of the county, or section of 
county in which the subject matter of such ap- 
peal shall have originated, in the same manner 
as now provided in relation to appeals to the 
superintendent of common schools, who is 
hereby authorized and required to examine and 
decide the same; and where the district in 
which the subject matter of such appeal shall 
have arisen, shall be a joint district, embracing 
Portions of two counties or towns, such appeal 
shall be brought to the county superintendent of 
the county or section in which the school house 
of such district shall be located. The decision 
of such county superintendent shall be final and 
conclusive, unless appealed from to the super- 
intendent of common schools within fifteen days 
after the service of a copy of such decision up- 
on the parties respectively. And an appeal 
from the decision of the county superintendent 
to the superintendent of common schools may 
be made in fifteen days, as now provided by law 
in relationto appeals from districts, in such 
manner and under such regulations as shall be 
—~ by the superintendent of common 
schools. 





§ 8. Certificates of qualifications hereafter 
granted to applicants by county superintendents, 
shall either be general, in the form heretofore 
prescribed under the authority of law, in which 
case they shall be valid throughout the district 
of the county superintendent granting the certi- 
ficate until annulled ; or special, in which case 
the town in which such applicant shall be au- 
thorized to teach shall be specified ; and such 
certificate shall be in force for a term not ex- 
ceeding one year. 

§ 9. The consent of the town superintendent 
shall not be requisite to the annulling of any 
certificate of qualification granted by any coun- 
ty superintendent. 

§ 10. The superintendent of common schools, 
on the recommendation of any county superin- 
tendent, or on such other evidence as may be 
satisfactory to him, may grant certificates of 
qualification under his hand and seal of office, 
which shall be evidence that the holder of such 
certificate is well qualified in respect to moral 
character, learning and ability, to teach any dis- 
trict school within this state ; which certificate 
shall be valid until duly revoked by the superin- 
tendent. 

§ 11. The board of supervisors of the sever- 
al counties, may audit and allow the accounts of 
the county superintendents of their respective 
counties, rendered under oath, for postage on 
their necessary official communications with the 
inhabitants and officers of the several districts 
within their jurisdiction. 

§ 12. The trustees of each of the several 
school districts next hereafter to be chosen, 
shall be divided by lot into three classes, to be 
numbered one, two and three ; the term of office 
of the first class shall be one year, of the se- 
cond, two, and of the third, three ; and one 
trustee only shall thereafter annually be elect- 
ed, who shall hold his office for three years, 
and until a successor shall be duly elected or 
appointed. In case: f a vacancy in the office of 
either of the trustees, during the period for 
which he or they shall have been respectively 
elected, the person or persons chosen or appoint- 
ed to fill such vacancy shall hold the office only 
for the unexpired term so becoming vac~nt. 

§ 13. Whenever the trustees of any school 
district shall discover any error in a tax list or 
rate bill made out by them, prior to the expen- 
diture of the amount therein directed to be 
raised, they may refund any amount improper- 
ly collected on such tax list or rate bill, and 
amend and correct such tax list or rate bill, in 
conformity to law; and whenever more than 
one renewal of a warrant for the collection of 
any tax list or rate bill, may become necessary 
in any district, the trustees may make such fur- 
ther renewal, with the written approbation of 
the town superintendent of the town in which 
the school house of sais district shall be loca- 
ted, to be endorsed upon such warrant. 

§ 14. The annual reports required by law of 
trustees of school districts, shall be made and 
transmitted to the town superintendents, be- 
tween the first and fifteenth days of eo! in 
each year, who shall file the same in the office 
of the town clerk. . 

§ 15. In making the apportionment of public 
money, it shall be the duty of the town superin- 
tendent to designate the respective proportions 
of teachers’ and library money belonging to each 
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district, and to pay over so much as is designa- 
ted teacher’s money, on the written order of a 
majority of the trustees of each district, to the 
teachers entitled to receive thesame. No por- 
tion of the teacher’s fund shall hereafter be ap- 
peg or paid to any district or part of a 

istrict, unless it shall appear from the last an- 
nual report of the trustees, that a school had 
been kept for the length of time now required 
by law by a duly qualified teacher, and that no 
other than a duly qualified teacher had at any 
time during the year for more than one month 
been employed to teach the school in said dis- 
trict ; and no porticn of the library money shall 
be apportioned or paid to any district or part of 
a district, unless it shall appear from the last 
annual report of the trustees, that the library 
money received at the last preceding apportion- 
ment was duly expended according to law, on or 
before the drat day of October subsequent to 
such apportionment. 


§ 16. The moneys directed to be distributed 
to the several school districts of this state, by 
the fourth section of chapter two hundred and 
thirty-seven of the laws of eighteen hundred 
and thirty-eight, shall continue to be applied to 
the purchase of books for a district library until 
otherwise directed by law ; but whenever the 
number of volumes in the district library of any 
district numbering over fifty children between 
the ages of five and sixteen years, shall exceed 
one hundred and twenty-five ; or of any district 
numbering fifty children or less, between the 
said ages, shall exceed one hundred volumes, 
the inhabitants of the district qualified to vote 
therein, may, at a special meeting duly notified 
for that purpase, by a majority of votes, ap- 
propriate the whole, or any part of library mo- 
ney belonging] to the district for the current 
year, to the purchase of maps, globes, black- 
boards, or other scientific apparatus, for the use 
of the school. | 


§ 17. The subscription authorized by section 
thirty-two of the laws of one thousand eight 
hundred and forty-one, may be renewed from 
year to year by the superintendent of commen 
schools, subject to the restrictions and limita- 
tions in said section prescribed. 


§ 18. It shall be the duty of the supervisor 
and justices of each of the towns in this state, 
on the first day of June next, by writing under 
their hands to be filed in the office of the town 
cleri, to designate one of the electors of each 
town as town superintendent of common schools 
uuder this act; and the person so designated 
shall perform all the duties, and be subject to 
all the liabilities imposed or conferred by this 
act on town superintendents, and shal! hold 
his office until the next annual town meeting. 


§ 19. Sections five of chapter three hund- 
red and thirty of the laws of eighteen hundre! 
and thirty-nine, and twelve, of chapter two 
hundred and sixty of the laws of eighteen 
hundred and forty-one, and all other such pro- 
visions of law as are repugnant to, or incon- 
sistent with, the provisions of this act, are 
hereby repealed ; but nothing in this act ccn- 
tained shall be so construed as to impair or af- 
fect any of the local provisions respecting the 
organization and management of schools in any 
of the incorporated cities or villages or towns 


§ 20. The officers heretofore chosen or ap- 
pointed under the thirty-sixth section of chap- 
ter two hundred and sixty of the laws of eigh- 
teen hundred and forty-one, shall hereafter be 
known and designated by the name of ‘‘County 
Superintendents of Common Schools.” 

§ 21. This act shall not take effect until the 
first day of June next. 





ANNUAL REPORTS OF COUNTY SUPER- 
INTENDENTS. 





We hope that the extracts we are enabled to 
give from these valuable reports, will lead to the 
republication of them at length in the county 
newspapers. No information can be more use- 
fal—none should be more interesting to the peo- 
ple than a faithful account of the condition of 
their schools.—Eb. 


BROOME COUNTY. 


Most of the schools in the county of Broome 
are composed of neighborhoods of farmers.— 
Perhaps eight or ten are foun! in villages of 
greater or Jess magnitude. ‘The smallness of 
the district and its poverty, give the most rea- 
sonable grounds, if any are reasonable, for apo- 
logies concerning the bad condition of school af- 
fairs. There are a number of districts in the 
different towns, which are too small; but b 

proper exertion, it is evident that the inhabi- 
tants might have better schools than at present. 
This class of small districts which have to 
struggle to live, is not large in comparison to 
the whole. The others have no cause for poor 
schools, as there is ability sufficient for their 
maintenance. Many wealthy individuals declare 
that they are not immediately interested, hence 
they take no active part in the support of 
schools; and what they pay for building or re- 
pairing school houses, is dealt out grudgingly, 
more in compliance with the law, thanin the 
spirt cf enlightened patriotism. There are other 
districts which contain men or standing and in- 
fluence, who seem to consider themselves free 
from all responsibility, for instead of contribut- 
ing to support such schools as would educate 
their own ond their neighbor’s children, they 
patrcnize private scheols brought into existence, 
perhaps, through their own management, or 
lend their aid to academies which stand in no 
need of their assistance. Some of these men 
have influence enough, right and property it may 
be, to change tlie political aspect of the town in 
which they resice. If the same kind of zea! 
were directed towards improving the district 
school, there children could be taught there, ac- 
cording to the most approved methods, besides 
giving to the community around them the equal 
opportunity of enjoying the same advantages. 
But most of the inhabitants are dependent up- 
on district schools for the education of their 
children; and if this educaticn is considered of 
any importance, it would seem to follow that 
they shoul: take a lively interest in such semi- 
naries, aide) and patronized by the State for 
their especial benefit. The reverse of this, 
however, is the truth. The singular phenome 
non of men cheating themselves and their chil- 
dren, may be seen in the monagement of many 





of this state. 





school districts. 
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The number of districts in the county of 
Broome, which are models of policy for educa- 
tional purposes, is small; but these prove con- 
clusively the far-reaching good that can be done 
by our school system where it is probably ap- 
preciated. 

SCHOOL HOUSES. 

As might be expected from such a condition 
of the district, it will be impossible to give a fa- 
vorable account of the school houses. Some of 
the poorer ones, made of logs or wood framed, 
are in those districts which cannot afford to 
build good houses; hence they are obliged to 
take up with apologies for them. Others may 
be found in those wealthy, ignoble, apathetic 
districts, which are equally bad in proportion to 
their number of scholars. Fault-finding is no 
part of the business of this report, and these 
things are merely stated because they are facts. 
The materials of which the house is made, is 
not of so much consequence, provided that the 
temperature and light of the room are proper 
and sufficient. The internal arrangement of 
seats and desks, is the neglected, important 
part. A single desk, six or eight inches higher 
than a common table, placed against one of the 
sides, is the only one found in some of the school 
houses. Others have desks of the same kind 
attached to all or three of the walls, and this is 
a very common method. Many of the seats 
cannot be accurately imagined or described.— 
They are too high for a Brobdignagian, destitute 
of backs and sometimes of legs, and, in the lat- 
ter case, most probably upheld by a log, or a 
heap of stones. 

In the statistical account, houses were reck- 
oned in good repair, which were, by no means, 
convenient for teacher or scholars. This faulty 
arrangement has proceeded more from sheer 
carelessness, or from a lack of the requisite in- 
formation, than from a want of good will in the 
inhabitants. The attention paid to remodeling 
benches and desks, and to the construction of 
new houses, during the past year, give great 
encouragement that a new and brighter era is 
about tocommence in the history of these houses 
for the people’s education. The location which 
most of our school houses have, is bad enough. 
This, too, is beginning to attract attention. 

In school houses containing the bad seats and 
desks before named, it was painful to discern 
the tired looks and uneasy postures of the little 
ones, who were restless and impatient from so 
palpable a cause. The physician would per- 
haps discover here the.incipient causes of dis- 
ease, needless, and wanting only the forethought 
of parents to prevent. The commonest obser- 
ver may also see in many of our schools, habits 
beginning to be formed which will be more or 
less baneful to the possessors. For instance, 
irregularity of attendance and a want of punc- 
tuality in being at school at the proper hours, 
are likely to insure to such scholars, vacillating, 
incorrect habits of action in the business opera- 
tions of after life. Again, it is certain that the 
incommodiousness of school houses and out 
buildings for scholars of different sexes, have a 
tendency to produce vitiated tastes, if not direct 
immorality. 

LIBRARIES. 

The books, in most of the libraries, are well 
kept. This, in some instances, is not owing to 
the care taken in reading them, but from the 








fact that they are not read atall. By referrin 

to the statistics it will be seen, that only a smal 
proportion of the books circulate at a time.— 
The good to be derived from reading a good 
book cannot be counted in money, but when 
good books are not read, we can accurately es- 
timate how much money is inactive in such pur- 
chases. Hundreds of dollars have been spent 
for books which have retired from the public 
gaze, and they are now reposing in cases, on 
shelves, or in old baskets, disturbing no one and 
not often disturbed. 

Wherever good libraries have been properly 
appreciated, their effects fully demonstrate the 
utility of the system. Whole families are found 
in which great improvement has been made by 
the perusal of the books. Subjects for thought 
have been brought out, interest awakened in 
things around, where before there was no at- 
traction; clearer conceptions of the great and 
good have been generated, and all through the 
influence of the well selected, and well read dis- 
trict school library. 

Here, we again distinguish the influence of 
living instructers; for the best of books and 
papers, and facts by the word of mouth, 
may be chilled into neglect, or nourished into 
notice by their precept and example. Hence, 
of all plans for the education of the country, 
that is the most comprehensive and life giving 
which brings into action thorough, devoted and 
persevering teachers. 

Whatever good has been accomplished during 
the past year, is merely sufficient to show the 
magnitude of the task of educating the whole 
people, and to give great hopes of the ultimate 
success of well directed efforts towards attain- 


ing that object. 
G. T. FRAZIER, 
Dep. Sup. Broome Co. 


CATTARAUGUS COUNTY. 

The undersigned, Deputy Superintendent of 
Common Schools for the north part of Catta- 
raugus county, in obedience to the requirements 
of the Department, submits the following re- 
port: That in the division of the county into 
districts, I was to supervise the schools in 118 
districts (counting two parts equal to one whole 
district,) in the north part of the county, and 
my colleague was to supervise the remaing 112 
in the south part. I commenced visiting the 
schools under my charge on the 2d day of De- 
cember, 1841, and completed one entire round 
on the 28th day of February, 1842. * * * 

NEGLECT TO VISIT SCHOOLS. 

My attention was soon directed to one very 
general, and in my judgment, very fatal error in 
the management of the schools. That error 
was the almost uniform neglect to visit or super- 
vise the school both by the trustees and patrons 
of the school, and in many instances by the in- 
spectors. The result was, that many teachers 
were employed and sent into the school house to 
unfold the power of the infant mind, who were 
destitute of the requisite qualifications, and yet 
from this neglect their imcompetency has passed 
unobserved, and they have succeeded in obtain- 
ing a series of certificates and schools. One 
teacher informed me that she had taught (or 
rather as she expressed it, had teached) seven 
terms—had had five certincates from the town 
inspectors; and yet this teacher in pronouncing 
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words to her first class, from a table in the ele- 
mentary Spelling Book, where the verbs in the 
present tense are given, followed by the suffixes 
ed to form the perfect participle, ing 10 form the 
present participle, and er, or or, to denote the 
agent, pronouaced the whole as a single word, 
thus: 
v pp P agent. 
sign ——- ed —— ing —— er 

pronounced signedinger, and so on throughoat 
the whole table. 

Another teacher, who had still more experi- 
ence in teaching orthography, told her scholars 
several times in the same recitation, that figure 
9 represented the long sound of a made by e as 
in tete-teet ; giving the e its long sound instead 
of the long sound of a. In several instances, 
after hearing a class recite the table of abbrevi- 
ations with admirable recollection, I have put a 
practical question to one of the class, thus:— 

‘ Suppose you should read in a book or news- 
paper a name, say John Jones, A. M., what 
would you understand the A. M. to mean?” 
Ans. ‘ Master of Arts,” ‘‘ Before Noon,” ‘‘ In 
the Year of the World.” ‘‘ What! all of that?” 
‘Yes, sir:” and frequently the whole class 
would concur in that answer. 

In one school, the teacher defined lines of lon- 
gitude on the maps, as lines passing from pole 
to pole, crossing the equator at right angles. I 
inquired of the class, ‘‘do you know what is 
meant by one line crossing another at right an- 

les?” ‘‘Nosir.” And the teacher was una- 

le to illustrate the matter so as to be under- 
stood by his scholars. I have mentioned these 
instances, among many others that might be 
mentioned, not as general errors, but as speci- 
mens of numerous errors growing out of the al- 
most universal neglect of those whose duty it 
was to make a thorough and minute examina- 

tion of our schools. Had these schools been vi- 
sited by competent persons, and the various er- 
rors pointed out, such teachers would have long 
since been dismissed from the service, or have 
been better qualified for cultivating the mental 
and moral faculties of youth. I submit this 
proposition with confidence, for during the past 
year many teachers have discovered their de- 
fects, and are making noble efforts to become 
more useful in their profession. 

SMALL DISTRICTS, 

The practice of dividing school districts every 
time some unpleasant circumstance occurs, or 
somebody wants the school house a little nearer 
his door, has produced great evils. Take one 
town for instance, containing 48 square miles; 
every perscn can see that 12 schools would very 
well accommodate the town; yet that town has 
17 schools, some of them having 6, 10 or 13 
scholars. It will be readily seen that as the 
teacher’s wages, board and other incidental ex- 
penses, will amount to at least an average of 
$10 per month, $50 per month of public and 
private funds are lost, and as their schools ave- 
rage eight months ina year, the loss amounts 
annually to $400. I am truly gratified at being 
able to say that more correct views are begin- 
ning to prevail upon this subject; and that seve- 
ral small districts have been dissolved and form- 
ed into larger ones. 

The improvement of the schools during the 
last year has been ina direct ratio to the amount 
of interest existing or excited in the respective 





towns and districts. Where opposition existed 
to the law in relation to schools, it has been 
found necessary to do away that opposition if 
possible, in order to be useful to their schools ; 
and I am happy to be able to say, that preju- 
dice has lost much of its force in this county. 
In those towns and districts where the people 
were disposed to render their efforts to give the 
law a fair trial the results have exceeded my 
expectations. Teachers have become more cri- 
tically acquainted with the sciences, have adopt- 
ed better methods of teaching and governing, 
and are beginning to see the importance of cul- 
tivating the morals as weil as the intellects of 
their scholars—a duty hitherto too much neg- 
lected. Parents have taken a more enlightened 
view of their duties in visiting their schools, 
and in encouraging their children to greater di- 
ligence. Inspectors of schools have felt it their 
ow | to be more exact in their examinations of 
both teachers and schools. And as a matter of 
course, the scholars have received a new im- 
pulse, and the beauties and excellencies of mo- 
rarls and science are exhibited to their eager 
minds, they resolve, with a glorious enthusiasm, 
to pursue the paths of knowledge with steady 
and undeviating steps. 
All which is respectfully submitted. 
E. A. RICE, 
Dep. Sup. Cattaraugus Co. 


CAYUGA COUNTY. 

Sin:—There are in this county twenty-two 
towns and two hundred and sixty-six organized 
school districts, the school houses of which are 
wholly or partly situated in the county. 

There were no schools in thirty-four of the 
districts at the time I visited the schodls in the 
different towns; consequently, leaving two hun- 
dred and thirty-two visited during the year.— 
Sixty-three of the number were visited during 
the winter and spring, and one hundred and six- 
ty-nine during the summer and fall. 

CONDITION OF THE SCHOOLS. 

The aggregate number of months taught by 
all the teachers was 4,575, and the aggregate 
number taught in one district, 1,819; showing 
an average of about two-fifths of the whole 
time taught in each of the respective districts. 
By referring to the abstract of the several dis- 
tricts, it will be seen that the teachers who have 
kept the greatest length of time in one district 
as a general rule, are the best qualified and 
teach the best schools. The practice of chang- 
ing teachers every term, although very preva- 
lent, in my opinion is a great hindrance to the 
advancement of the schools ; I mean the prac- 
tice of changing, when the employers are satis- 
fied that their teacher is well qualified to in- 
struct their children, when the school is flour- 
ishing and the scholars are progressing in their 
studies, for another, perhaps a stranger, with- 
out knowing any thing of his qualifications, and 
committing their children to his charge. Any 
one who has taught school, well knows that 
some considerable portion of a term elapses be- 
fore there is that acquaintance formed and con- 
fidence gained, between teacher and pupils, be- 
fore all the necessary preliminaries are under- 
stood and the manner of instruction familiariz- 
ed, to insure the improvement of the school.— 
This accomplished, it must be apparent, that a 
continuance of the same teacher would increase 
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the profitableness of the school much more than 
to change every term, even if the teachers 
should be alike qualified, and vastly more if oc- 
casionally one should be but poorly qualified.— 
Yet the practice of nine-tenths of the districts 
is to have a new teacher every term, As alrea- 
dy shown, 130 of the 235 teachers whose schools 
were visited, have taught Jess than six months 
in one district, 53 Jess than 12 months; while on- 
ly ten have taught over 24 and under 36, and 4 
over 36 months! 
LIBRARIES. 

There were seven districts in the county that | 
had no libraries; two where the number of vo- | 
lumes was not ascertained, and six where the 
number of volumes was taken from commis- 
sioners’ reports. 

The whole number of volumes in all the libra- 
ries was 19,276. The average number kept out 
or in circulation, 2,544. Average number of 
volumes in a library 75; average number kept 
out or in circulation, about ten. 

The number of missing or lost books 53; 41 
of which were destroyed by fire. 

The condition of the books was generally 
good, being soiled or damaged no more than 
could be expected from the natural wear and 
usage. Tbere were but two libraries among the 
number examined, where the books to any ex- 
tent were damaged. Ina majority of the dis- 
tricts the selection of books was good, and 
evinced a taste for sound and useful informa- 
tion. There were others where a portion of the 
books was of a light and frivolous character, 
yet not ‘strictly objectionable. The number of 
improper books was considerable, (some libra- 
ries having as many as 15 or 20 volumes, as 
may be seen by referring to the appendix,) 
mostly novels and romances, and works of a fe- 
rocious, sanguinary and terriffic character, cai. 
culated to harden the affections and inculcate 
sentiments diametrically the opposite of mora- 
lity and virtue. It is to be hoped that these 
books will, in the course of the present fall and 


on 


have ability to govern his school, and a tact to 
teach or impart knowledge to his pupils. Chil- 
dren are the creatures of imitation. They be- 
gin to learn at a very early age—the impressions 
then made are often retained through life. How 
important, then, that they be rightly instructed, 
thata right direction be given to their youthful 
minds. Again, a license never should be grant- 
ed to an unqualified teacher, because the school 
he is to have charge of is backward; for here is 
the very place he is capable of doing the great- 
est injury. He will not only keep the school 
backward, but may instruct his scholars wrong- 
ly from the beginning to the end of the term, 
and all will be thought to be right. But in a 
school where the scholars are advanced, his er- 
rors a:e detected and his ignoronce exposed. He 
soon finds that he is in the wrong place and must 
leave ; for the scholars have the power, and they 
they are not slow to use it. I have never known 
a teacher stay in a school long, where his pupils 
had received the idea that he was not qualified 
to instruct them. No matter from what source 
they learn the fact, whether from their parents, 
or from their own knowledge of his ignorance ; 
his life with them is short. 
JOHN B. BOWEN, 
Dep. Sup. Com. Schools of Cayuga Co. 


‘CHEMUNG COUNTY. 

There are in this county one hundred and 
eight entire districts. There are twelve joint 
districts attached to other counties, viz: 7 
attached to Steuben county, 3 to Tompkins and 
2 to Tioga. Ten of the school houses in the 
above named parts of districts are situated in 
the county of Chemung, 1 ir the town of Read- 
ing, Steuben county, the other in the town of 
Barton, Tioga county. Two districts have no 
school house; of the others, 72 are of wood 
framed, 40 are of logs and four are mere shan- 
tees. There are 4 school housesrin the county 
that have two rooms, 





winter, be exchanged for those suitable or pro- 
per. This I am confident will be the case in a 
majority of the districts, as the trustees express- 
ed a willingness to dispose of them, being con- 
vinced that they were improper. There were 
some districts, however, that expressed a deter- 
mination *o keep such books atall hazards. But, 
ae I trust that after due reflec- 
tion, they will become satisfied that such books 
are improper, and that the requisitions of the 
law and the department should be complied 
with, and will act accordingly. 
TEACHERS’ QUALIFICATIONS. 

From the foregoing, this most important fact 
is deduced : that the standard of teachers’ quali- 
fications is much too low. There are reasons 
for this, one of which I will give a passing no- 
tice. It has been the practice in some of the 
towns to give a license for a school; one for in- 
stance, where the scholars were small and baek- 
ward, when it was well known that the indivi- 
dual was not qualified ‘‘to teach a common 
school.” The reason assigned, is, that the pu- 
pils are backward or not sufficiently advanced 
to study the harder rules of Grammar, Arith- 
metic, &c. This practice is much to be depre- 
cated. The teacher should be well qualified in 
every respect; not only as regards learning, but 


A large portion of the territory of the county 
of Chemung is thinly inhabited and has been 
but recently settled; consequently there is not that 
ability to support good schools as in older settled 
sections of the country. But in the most newly 
settled sections of the county, the inhabitants 
realize the necessity and importance of sustain- 
ing a school ; and in every part of the county, 
however remote it may be, districts are orga- 
nized and schools in operation, Butas a gene- 
ral thing, the efforts of the inhabitants cease 
with the organization; and when a teacher has 
been procured, and the school commenced, they 
seem to think there is no further need of their 
care and influence concerning it. They sive up 
the whole management of the school to the tea- 
cher, and appear to rest satisfied that they have 
a school organized and in operation, and think 
as a matter of course that their children will 
become learned, as so much has been done for 
their improvement. It has been one of my 
greatest efforts to enlist the attention of parents 
and guardians more to the management of their 
schools, and to pay more particular attention to 
the character and qualifications of their teach- 
ers ; to visit the schools frequently, confer free- 
Pd with the teachers, and in all respects cheer- 

ully cooperate with and aid them by advice and 
admonitions, in the discharge of their important 

















his moral character should be good ; he should 


and responsible duties. And I think my efforts 
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have been partially successful, as there is much 
more feeling and interest taken in our district 
schools. The inhabitants of school districts are 
beginning to see the importance of procuring 
teachers qualified for the business; they see 
that it is not economy to employ teachers whose 
only recommendation is that they will keep the 
school cheap. The situation of their schools is 
more frequently the topic of conversation, ard 
they appear to realize the necessity of bestow- 
ing upon them a greater amount of their per- 
sonal care and attention, in order to raise the 
character and elevate the standard of their com- 


mon schools. 
NATHAN TIDD, 
Dep. Sup. of Chemung Co. 





REGENTS OF THR UNIVERSITY—NORMAL 
SCHOOLS. 


The following ordinance of the Regents is one 
of the most important measures yet adopted for the 
improvement of ourcommon schools. We confi- 
dently anticipate from it, the establishment of in- 


“stitutions for the education of teachers, which shall 


accomplish the object of their creation and merit the 
generous patronage of the state; and we hope 
from their influence a rapid and general diffu- 
sion of those thorough methods of culture, which 


shall give new dignity to the profession of teach- 


ing, and greater usefulness and popularity to our 
district schools. 

We trust that the plan now adopted will be care- 
fully matured and immediately carried out; and that 
no academy will be deemed worthy of holding this 
sacred trust for the people, that will not make the 
education of teachers for common schools, its 
prominent and leading object. 

We shall return to this important subject in a 
future number.—Eb.~ 

April 11, 1843. 

The following report and ordinance were una- 

nimously adopted, and ordered to be published: 


The committee to whom was referred the 
communication from the Secretary of State, as 
Superintendent of Common Schools, recommend- 
ing a reduction in the number of academies in 
which departments for the education of Common 
School teachers are established, respectfully re- 
port: 

That they concur with the Superintendent, in 
the opinion expressed in his communication, that 
the appropriation of that part of the income of 
the Literature Fund intended for the support of 
departments for the education of teachers, eught 
to be limited to four academies, to be designated 
by the Regents of the University, in the manner 
proposed by the Superintendent. ‘The number of 
academies in which such departments are now es- 
tablished being sixteen, and the amount of public 
money annually appropriated to them being only 
$4800, the money allotted to each ($300) is so 
inadequate to accomplish the object of the appro- 
priation, that the departments, under their pre- 
sent organization, are generally considered and 
treated by the several acailemies in which they 
are established, as mere appendages, temporary 





in duration and secondary in importance; and so 
long as they retain such a characler and are held 
in such estimation, the Gbject for which they 
were established, will of necessity, be only 
partially accomplished. But by reducing the 
number of departments to four, and increasing 
the annual appropriation to each from $300 to 
$1200, their relation to the academies in which 
they are established, will be reversed, as they 
will then, instead of being as now secondary, be- 
come primary objects of attention and regard; 
the principals of such academies, in consideration 
of such endowment, will, it is reasonable to pre- 
sume, be selected with special reference to their 
qualifications to conduct such departments, and 
the students who attend them without being sub- 
ject to any additional charges, will have greatly 
increased advantages for improvement. 

The committee therefore propose that an ordi- 
nance be adopted’ to carry out the plan proposed 
in the communication above referred to, and they 
have accordingly prepared the draft of an ordi- 
nance, whieh is herewith submitted: 


ORDINANCE, &c. 


Be it ordained by the Regents of the University of the 
state of New-York, that the Sy ey for the educa- 
tion of Teachers of C hools heretofore estab- 
lished by this Board, be reduced to four; to be establish- 
ed as follows: One in the Southern, one in the Eastern, 
one in the Northern, and one in the Western section of 
the state. That the following named academies be and 
they are hereby designated for the establishment of said 
departments, that is to say : 

















For the southern section of the state, Academy. 
For the northern section of the state, Academy. 
For the eastern section of the state, Academy. 
For the western section of the state, Academy. 


But inasmuch as such depar:ments when established 
by the Regents of the University, are by law placed un- 
der the direction of the Secretary of State as Superinten- 
dent of Common Schools, the designation of the acade- 
mies above named, for the purposes above stated, is 
made on condition that the trustees of the said acade- 
mies, so designated, on receiving notice thereof, shall, 
in consideration of the —— to be made to them 
as hereinafter stated, and so long as such appropriation 
shall continue to be made to them, consent and agree by 
resolution under their corporate seal, to establish an 
conduct said departments, on such a foundation, and in 
such manner as sha)] be prescribed and required by the 
said Superintendent of Common Schools, to whom it is 
hereby referred, to correspond with auid academies, in 
relation to such consent and agreement, and to report 
thereon to this Board at some future meeting. 

And be it further ordained, that all future appropria- 
tions of that part of the income of the literature fund, 
intended for the support of departments for the educa- 
tion of common school teachers, shall be made exclu- 
sively to such academies as are or shall be designated 
under the preccding section of this ordinance, and the 
whole amount authorized tobe soappropriated, shall be 
either equally divided among such academies, or in pro- 
portion to the number of teachers instructed by them, as 
shall be hereafter determined. Nothing in this ordinance 
shall be deemed to extend to, or in any manner affect, 
any department for the education of teachers of common 
schools, which the Regents of the University are requir- 
ed by law to have established in every academy which 
receives a share of $700 in the general distribution of 
$40,000, annually made among academies subject to their 
visitation. 

hayes reserve to themselves the right of alter- 
ing, modifying or rescinding the preceding ordinance, or 
any part thereof. 

(A copy;) T. Romerrn Brca, Sec’y. 


It is expected that the Regents will designate 
the above academies at an early period in the en- 
suing autumn. gfe ee 


The parent that visits th@¥eliool most, ig-sure 


to get the most of the teacher’s services.” 
Advise your‘teacher, but do not slander him, 
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OFFICIAL—TO SCHOOL OFFICERS. 

The next No. of the Journal will be issued by 
the 15th inst., and will contain the official exposi- 
tion of the new school act, and the form of the 
bond to be given by Town Superintendents, togeth- 

er with such explanations as may be necessary. 
The county superintendents, are directed to call 
the attention of the proper town officers, to the 
provision requiring the appointment of a town su- 
perintendent on the firstday of June. It is an im- 
portant office, and its incumbent should be selected 

with much care. Ss. YOUNG, 
Sup’t of Com. Schools, 


THE NEW COMMON SCHOOL ACT. 

By the strong vote inthe Assembly of 79 ayes 
to 24 noes, and the UNANIMOUS assent of the Sen- 
ate, this most important bill of the session has be- 
come alaw; thus making many beneficent reforms 
in the administration of the schools, and recogni- 
zing and sustaining as the setiled policy of the 
state the admirable system of supervision by coun- 
ty superintendents. 

We congratulate our fellow citizens on this tri- 
umph of the great cause of education. Though 
uncalled for and unheeded by those who are lost in 
the hurly burly of party politics, still there are 
many, who looking indifferently on the scramble 
for office, will rejoice at the success of these 
great measures of educational reform, in which 
alone lies the hope of our country. For they feel 
that the heart of the people must be reinforced by a 
higher and sterner morality ; that the common mind 
must be enlightened by a wiser and better culture ; 
that our schools must teach virtue as well as know- 
ledge, must develop and cherish principles to con- 
troland habits to protect the life, or universal cor- 
ruption and dishonesty will make the name of 
Americana scorn throughout all coming time. 
And it is in view of these considerations that we 
rejoice in this new and great measure of social 
amelioration. It isa giant stride forward in the 
path of true civilization. 

The Act, which will be found on the first page 
of this Journal, embodies the principal amend- 
ments recommended and vindicated by the Slate 
Superintendent in his annual report; and is not 
only a great measure of educational, but also of 
economical reform. Its leading provisions are 
powerfully advocated in the extract from Mr. 
Hulburd’s Report, which we give in this number, 
and which makes any general remarks of our own 
unnecessary. We shall therefore merely indi- 
cate its prominent features. 

It abolishes forty-one hundred and sixty petty offi- 
ces, whose annual charge on the people exceeded 
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$50,000, and creates in their stead eight hundred 
and thirty-two town superintendents, possessing 
the same powers, but under increased responsibili- 
ties to the people for the right application of the 
public money. 


It provides for the faithful discharge of duty by 
county superintendents;—by giving the state super- 
intendent power in certain cases, to withhold the 
state’s moiety of their salary; and also to remove 
from office, should neglect or violation of duty 
make it necessary. 

It gives the right of appeal, in the first instance, 
to the county superintendent ;—that district difficul- 
ties may be settled at home, where they are best 
understood, and the expense and delay pre- 
vented of carrying up every petty question to the 
state superintendent for adjudication. 

It establishes three grades of certificates for 
teachers ;—that a generous emulation may be awa- 
kened among the educators of our youth, to secure 
the highest evidence of qualification from the 
hands of the state superintendent. 

It prolongs the term of office of trustees to three 
years, one trustee going out each year ;—to secure a 
more systematic administration of the affairs of the 





districts, and prevent thos numerous difficulties 
arising from the ignorance of the trustees of the 
arrangements of their predecessors. 

It directs that the teacher’s money shall remain 
in the hands of the town superintendents, until the 
written order of a majority of the trustees of any 
district is presented, when it shall be paid to the 
teacher entitled to receive the same. This provi- 
sion was called for by many trustees, who found the 
custom of drawing the public money and dividing 
it among themselves, a cause of frequent embar- 
rassment. It was called orby public policy, as in 
many cases the school money has been lost by 
passing into the hands of insolvents. It was 
called for by justice to the teacher, who 
has often been compelled to wait month after 
month for his hard earned pay, and sometimes 
forced to compound by taking anything but the 
money 80 justly hisown. This provision was not 
objected to by any member of the legislature. 

It perpetuates our admirable library system; au- 
thorizing, however, the districts in certain cases, 
to purchase maps, globes, and other school appa- 
ratus. 

Ir DOES NOT ADD tothe powers of the county 
superintendent except in the matter of appeals, 
leaving that officer as now, to accomplish the great 
objects of his mission by an earnest and zealous 
devotion to the cause of the schools; his powers 
being advisory, and appeals lying from all his acts 
to the department. 

It authorizes the continuance of the subscription 
to a School Journal on grounds of economy and util- 
ity ;—inasmuch as through its columns those laws, 
decisions, and regulations of the common schools 





are sent to every district, which would otherwise 
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at a greatly increased expense,need to be published | 
and forwarded in pamphlet form, as their general | 
diffusion is essential to the constant and harmo- | 
nious progress of the system. | 
Such are the main provisions of the ACT AMEND- ' 
ATORY OF THE SEVERAL ACTS IN RELATION TO | 
COMMON SCHOOLS, and we feel encouraged to be- | 
lieve that the time is near, when our schools shall | 
under this efficient system, become the means of | 
more widely diffused blessings than ever before 
alleviated the lot of man. 
It will be noticed that the law takes effect on the 
Siret day of June next. 








COUNTY CONVENTIONS. 


ce ee ‘ 


Since our last notice of these meetings, numer- | 
ous common school conventions have been held | 
throughout the state. 

In Orange, a thorough county organization has | 
recently been established, which will, if efficient- | 
ly carried out, make reform easy, rapid and safe. 

In Yates, successive conventions met, in Janua- 
ry, February and March, and their proceedings | 
show a constantly increasing interest. We see. 
with gratification, that the reports and discussions 
are published at length in the Yates County Whig. | 
Its columns could not be devoted to a better object, 
than the diffusion of sound views on this neglect- 
ed but paramount interest of society. 

We regret that we have been unable to republish 
the proceedings of Yates and Orange, instead of 
giving so meagre a notice of such important and 
encouraging movements. 





[From the Common School Journal.) 


SCHOOL ORDER. 





First, the classification of a school. This is 
a point which, at the opening of a school, de- 
mands immediate attention. I have known a 
school kept in confusion all winter from the 
want of an early and good classification of the 
pupils. Young teacher, let me call your atten- 
tion a moment to this point. Itis a matter of 
no little importance. It has more todo with 
your comfort and your success in school than 
you may imagine. Suppose you found yourself 
to-morrow morning in the school-room for the 
first time, with from fifty to eighty scholars,— 
what would be your first business? To classify 
your school. This, in towns where the system 
of a gradation of schools has been adopted, 
will be comparatively an easy task. When 
scholars are nearly of the same age and attain- 
ment, two or three divisions will comprise all 
the varieties. But I will suppose you are ina 
common grammar-school,—such.as most of our 
winter schools in the country are,—of from for- 
ty to eighty scholars ; and all the varieties of 
age and attainment which may be found be- 
tween four years and twenty. Here the pro- 
cess for classification may be something like the 
following, viz: ; 

Having previously prepared a sheet of paper 
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Names of |Age. |Parents’ |Reading. 


scholars. 


proceed to call your pupils fer examination in 
alphabetical order ; i. e., say to all those whose 
surnames begin with the letter A,—(or, if you 
please, you can take two or three letters, A, B, 
C,)—arrange yourselves upon this seat, (or in 
any convenient part of the room, as the teacher 
may choose.) Then proceed to take their 
names and ages, and their parents’ names.— 
Then examine them, each one in order, in read- 
ing, spelling, or in any two or three of the va- 
rious branches ; but do not examine them in all 
the branches at this sitting. It would make the 
exercise too long; and the other pupils would 
grow uneasy. It would be better, after getting 
through a part of the branches, to dismiss this 
division, and call the next in rotation, D, E, F, 
and soon through the alphabet. After going 
once round, call the first division again; exa- 
mine them in the remaining branches, or intwo 
or three of them ; then the second, and so on 
until the whole examination is finished. And 
all this, especially with the skilful and expe- 
rienced practitioner, may be a much shorter 
process than most would imagine. A half do- 
zen lines, for instance, in reading, and a few 
words of common use, of marked character, 
and not among our most difficult combinations, 
selected for spelling, such as believe, receive, se- 
paration, supersede, infallible, grammar, would 
give the discerning teacher a good, yea, almost 
a certain clue to the scholars’ real knowledge in 
these branches ; and so of the rest. As you 
examine, on your paper and under the proper 
head put down the degree of excellence from 
one up to four, five, or six, according as you 
please to extend the scale of gradation. 

When you have got through; what have you 





after the form here given,— 


as a reward for your labor? You have before 
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you an alphabetical liet of your scholars, and 
of their parents,—a very convenient matter for 
reference,—and you have formed, by means of 
this examination, some acquaintance, you have 
obtained some valuable insight into the charac- 
ter of every member of your school ; all this at 
the outset, almost before you have commenced 
operations. What an immense advantage it 
gives you! It is like chart and compass to the 
mariner, about to launch into an unexplored 
sea. It isa knowledge whose value you will 
feel all your journey through ; and which may 
save you from many a school disaster, and pos- 
sibly your character as a teacher from utter 
ruin. There are other methods in which the 
classification may be made. If the school has 
been long in existence, and under pretty judi- 
cious discipline, you may venture to tell the 
scholars to arrange themselves in classes in 
their usual manner. But even then I would 
proceed to take names in alphabetical order, 
and examine just as before. The particular 
mode of getting at this preliminary acquaintance 
with your school is not essential ; it is the thing 
itself. This linsist upon. Without it, a week, 
month, or even half the term, may slip away, 
before you have the school arranged, before you 
know what each scholar can do, and where he 
can work to most advantage. After this gene- 
ral arrangement, or classification, in the pro- 
gress of the school, it will, no doubt, be neces- 
sary to make sundry changes and transfers, 
from time to time, as further acquaintance and 
more minute examination reveal to you more 
clearly the true position of every pupil. But 
this is very different from attempting to go on 
without any classification. It is all the diffe- 
rence between a plan somewhat short of per- 
fection, and no plan at all,—utter confusion, 

It may be asked, on what principle should 
the classification proceed? Should it be found- 
ed on age, or attainment, or both? I reply, 
chiefly on attainments ; but let some respect be 
paid to age. On this point, I have somewhat 
modified my views in later years. I would not 
puta large boy of sixteen into a class with a 
little girl of six or eight, because he can read 
no better than she. His backwardness, it may 
be, is his misfortune, and not his fault. His 
position would be mortifying to his self-esteem. 
It would make him uncomfortable, and he 
would not learn so much. We do not like, an 
of us, to have our own self-esteem disturbed. 
Let us have some regard to that of others. He 
will thank you in his heart for thus regarding 
his feelings,—wili be a better scholar, and you 
and all the school will be the happier for it.— 
Let him go in with those who are more his 
equals in years, even though they should be 
somewhat further removed from him in attain- 
ment. Again, in making your classification, 
should you pay any respect to existing preju- 
dices and peculiarities prevailing in the school 
or neighborhood ; or to the customs and ways of 
former teachers? I think you may, when you 
canso do without compromising principle. And 
you would, doubtless, arrive at your own pur- 
poses, by so doing, easier and quicker than in 
~ other way. 

t is easier and safer, and often more expedi- 
tious, to ascend an inclined plane than to go up 
at once a perpendicular steep. 

I never knew good order in a school where 





the scholars were allowed to move along in a 
confused, noisy and boisterous manner, when 
entering or retiring from the room at the com- 
mencement and close of school, or when pass- 
ing to and from recitation seats. It is an indi- 
cation of the want of order, which I have ne. 
ver known to fail ina single instance. And it 
is not only an indication of the want of order, 
but an absolute hindrance to it. The boy who 
is allowed to enter the school-room blustering- 
ly, will, almost imperceptibly to himself, feel 
that he has permission to bluster through the 
whole day. Some teachers, on the contrary, 
exercise a needless restraint on this point, and 
make the scholars go about singly and on tip- 
toe. There is a happy medium more favorable 
to good order than either extreme. Let every 
teacher aim to secure this. When school is 
dismissed, or classes are called, let the scholars 
advance with a light step,—not all in a body— 
but by seats, or in small companies. 

I have now said what I have to offer, on 
school order,—its importance and the mode of 
preserving it. At some future period I may 
give my views on the proper mode of teaching 
some of the common branches. 


REPORT. 

We shall return again and again for further ex- 
tracts from this admirable report. It is written 
with much power, exhibiticrg untiring industry 
in collecting important educational statistics, and 
using them with great effect in enforcing and i’. 
lustrating the arguments of the committee in be- 
half of a system of thorough and judicious su- 
pervision. We ask attention to the following 
exposition of the proposed amendment of the 
system, as more immediately interesting in con- 
nection with the action of the Legislature.—Ep. ] 


The committee on colleges, academies and com- 
mon schools, on petitions for, and remonstrances 
against, the repeal of so much of the act rela- 
ting to common schools as directs the appoint- 
ment of deputy superintendents. Mr. Hulburd, 
From the committee on colleges, §c. respectful- 
ly asks leave to make the following UNANIMOUS 
Report: 

The committee have looked through the nu- 
merous petitions presented asking the abolition 
of the office of deputy superintendent, to find 
some method proposed to remove these existing 
evils. To cure acknowledged defects, no substi- 
stute is offered other than to fall back upon the 
old dispensation of town inspection. The 
theory of that system was, in itself good; but 
in the lapse of time it has become effete ; its 
practical operation, or rather its want of practi- 
cal operation, is a hindrance to the advance of 
common schools. The addition of the county 
system renders the whole machinery complica- 
ted and burdensome. There are now about 
33,000 district trustees, about 11,000 district 
clerks, about the same number of district libra- 
rians; 4,160 commissioners and inspectors. The 
services of the three first classes are gratuitous, 
the two latter may receive one dollar for every 
day necessarily ‘‘ devoted in their official capa- 
city;” the aggregate amount paid yearly for this 





i devotion,” exceeds $50,000; add to this the 























‘system of inspection—that impelling power so 
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entire expense of the county deputies, say $28,- | elevate and improve their schools—is abandoned. 
000, and it gives $78,000 as the annual cost of | It was the remark of M. Van den Ende, who is 
the local administration of our schools. The | said to have done more thanany other man in all 
committee propose instead of this expensive and | Europe to promote the education of the people, 
inefficient system, to abolish the offices of com- |‘‘ take care whom you choose for inspectors; 
missioner and inspector, and devolve upon a new | they are a class of men who ought to be search- 
officer to be designated ‘‘ Town Superintendent | ed for with a lantern in one’s hand.” (Cousin’s 
of Schools,”’all the duties now imposed upon those ! Ed. in Holland, page 31.) Let us see how we 
two classes of officers. This subtracts from the | have made this selection. A visiter in Catta- 
number of town officers under pay, thirty-three | raugus county, says, ‘‘ our commissioners and 
hundred and twenty-eight; reduces the amount of | inspectors are elected so much in view of party, 
taxation in all the counties for school officers, | that many can be found among them who know 
more than ten times that number of dollars. It} not the first rudiments of an English education. 
is also proposed to authorize and require the} (Ass. Doc. 1840, No. 307, p. 25.) In relation to 
county superintendent to hear and determine all ; Oneida county, a visiter reports. ‘‘ in very ma- 
appeals from the decisions and acts of the town] ny of the towns the inspectors are elected with- 
superintendent, and from his decision to allow | out the necessary qualifications; the consequ- 
an appeal to be taken to the state superinten- | ence is the employment of incompetent teachers. 
dent. This system will be more in consonance | A teacher who had taught six or seven years, 


. with our legal proceedings; every person feeling | informed the visiter that never in his recollection 


himself aggrieved by the act of his district, of | was his school visited by an inspector.” (Ass. 
his trustee, or of his town school officer, will | Doc. 1841, No. 153.) A visiterin Putnam coun- 
have the right to one examination at least, |ty remarks, ‘‘many of the inspectors, and I 
in his own town and county and in the presence | might say a large majority of them, are either 
of his peers. wholly incompetent to perform properly the du- 
It is further proposed that this sole school of-| ties of that office, or pay little or no regard 
ficer shall give adequate security for the faithful| to the requirements enjoined by the statute.” 
accounting of the public money with which he | Similar extracts might be made from the reports 
isintrusted. The general policy of the law has | from almost every county in the state. Is it to 
been to require bonds whenever public money | be wondered at that the Legislature of 1841, 
was to be received and disbursed; town collec-| should in the view of such a state of facts, be 
tors and constables are required to give this in- | disposed to look with favor upon a system, the 
demnity to the public, and even the collectors of | main features of which had worked so well in 
school district moneys may be compelled to give | Holland and Prussia ? 
satisfactory bonds; yet the school commissioner, The official reports of the deputies are filled 
often receiving five or ten times the amount as- | with the imperfections of the present system of 
sessed in the school district, has by law been inspecting teachers. In the county of Schoha- 
permitted to receive the public funds on his per- rie, the deputy found that inspectors had ‘given 
sonal integrity. This safeguard has not always | certificates to teachers, who could not do a sum 
protected the town from loss. In 1836, the su- | in simple substraction ;” in Chenango, the depu- 
perintendent, in his report, says, “‘ during the ty says ‘‘the number of teachers employed in 
last three years it has repeatedly happened that | this county, whose qualifications are adequate 
a commissioner has absconded with school mo- | for their important station, is very small, many 
neys to a considerable amount in his hands, and) of the teachers do not understand arithmetic;” 
the entire loss has fallen upon the school dis- | in one town of Cortland county the deputy found 
tricts.” These incidents are becoming more and | jt necessary to reject every candidate as unqua- 
frequent. Thé committee have been able to dis- | jified to teach; in Fulton county, ‘a few teach- 
cover no good reason why the fidelity of a school | ers had been found who had been guilty of im- 
officer is more trustworthy than the fidelity of | poral conduct, profanity, drunkenness, &c.: an 
other town officers; they therefore recommend, | inspector of that county, granted in one instance, 
that this dangerous anomaly in our fiduciary | 9 certificate to a man who was known to be 


system be abolished. . intemperate, and the same day he obtained his 
Nineteen counties have, by their boards of | certificate became beastly intoxicated; and soon 
supervisors, passed upon the deputy system; | q¢ter the inhabitants elected that teacher.an in- 
sixteen remonstrating against its abolition; three | s,ector of schools; a deputy of Jefferson county 
petitioning for it, either on the ground of ex- | found some experienced teachers, holding two or 
pense, or of unfitness in the person appointed. | three town certificates, who did not know one 
Many who have signed petitions for the repeal half the marks ana pauses used in writing; in 
of the law creating the office, seem to labor un- | Orjeans county, the deputy met with many 
der the mistake that the state moiety of these | toachers who were very young boys, sixteen and 
officers’ salaries, is paid from the Common | seventeen years of age, hired for twelve dollars 
School Fund, and diminishes, pro tanto, the | yer month—girls, fifteen and sixteen, who were 
amount appropriated to the several districts. | hired for one dollar per week—in three instan- 
This is an error; half of their salaries is paid | ces, he found young men engaged in school, who 
out of the surplus of the school fund, from | were of abandoned characters, addicted to pro- 
which appropriations have heretofore been made | fanity, gambling, and other dissipation, and not 
to colleges hospitals, &c. There only remains | only setting a fearful example before their pu- 
the expense of the other half, about $14,000, pils, but using every art to entice them into the 
chargeable upon the counties; can neg = saved | same immoralities. 
to the people without impairing the efficiency J : 
Can any one after reading such revolting, yet 
fie oe eet Se not isolated items, desire to return toa acim 
of inspection that not only tolerated but certi- 








much relied upon in Germany and Prussia to 
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ficated, ignorance so gross, disqualification so 
glaring, immorality so shameless ? 

The system of county superintendents was 
established to correct these and other kindred 
evils; to make reports on the conditions of the 
schools, school houses; the best method of im- 
parting instruction, bringing before one district 
the successful experiments of other districts; 
exposing the defeats and evils that existed; 
awakening the dormant interests of parents; in 


short, diffusing generally the better means of 


education now enjoyed in the more advanced 
sections of the state. The principal provisions 
of the system were many years ago recommend. 
ed in the counties of Herkimer and Otsego ; its 
value has been tested for more than a quarter 
of a century in Holland, and with equal success 
it has been introduced into every state of Eu- 
rope, in which schools have received the perma- 
nent attention of government. 

It has been recommended in New Jersey, 
Ohio and Kentucky. When in 1839,Connecticut 
awoke from her long pepe: on the subject of 
schools, she passed an act enlarging the powers 
and stimulating the efficiency of her common 
school visiters, a class of officers which answer 
to our deputy superintendents. In 1842, when 
this renovated system had been little over two 
years in operation, the able Secretary of the 
Board of Commissioners of Common Schools, 
in his report says, ‘‘no adequate substitute 
can be provided for frequent, faithful, and in- 
telligent visitation of schools, carrying along 
with it wise counsel for the future to teach- 
ers and pupils, encouragement for past success 
and rebuke for neglect, defective discipline an 
methods of instruction. The mode of visi- 
ting should be such as to make known to all the 
schools the superior methods of any one, and 
to awaken a generous rivalry between the teach- 
ers and scholars of the several schools.” 

The committee can but think those who are 
petitioning that the office of the county deputies 
may be abolished, on the ground that it isa use- 
less expense, are looking too soon for results. 
These officers have but entered upon the dis- 
charge of duties, when, in this state, they had 
no light of past experience to guide them; the 
territory was new and unexplored, they have 
hardly been able to survey the extent, and much 
less to examine the nature of it. If here and 
there they have found a kindly soil, capable of 
receiving at once and producing, the greater por- 
tion must be regarded as ‘* fallow ground,” to 
be broken up and cultivated, ere the expected 
fruit matures. It, sould not be surprising if all 
the deputies had not come up to the expecta- 
tion formed; that when all the duties were 
new, some should have erred, should have been 
indiscreet, iuefficient, incapable; but these are 
evils and defects which every succeeding year 
will diminish. 

It is not expected that the appointment of de- 
puties will at once create qualified teachers, 
build suitable school houses, infuse into parents 
an interest in their district schools; but who 
that reads their reports can doubt but that they 
have already done something, and are capable 
of doing much more in renovating our school 
system? If there is a probability that their 
efforts will greatly abate, if not eradicate the 
most prominent evils and abuses existing, can 
we hesitate as to our duty? Were our school 





fund like a rain drop in the ocean, then might 
we safely dispense with our deputy system, for 
then might we hope to see parents once more 
the faithful inspectors and supervisors of their 
children’s schools. But if with no equivalent 
substitute, we abandon the present and relapse 
back into the past, shall we not be faithless to 
our trust, false to the true interests of the state, 
false to the sacred cause of popular education 
in all time to come! 

Your committee, after a full and deliberate 
investigation, have unanimously concurred in 
recommending the preservation of the deputy 
system; believing it to be, with the additional 
power now conferred, not only the most econo- 
mical and efficient, but the most important pro- 
vision in our complex and extensive organiza- 
tion of public instruction, and anticipating from 
its continuance the rapid and thorough refor- 
mation of the schools. Some may deem these 
expectations visionary, but the results of one 
year, and that the first, lead us confidently to 
look forward, in the more perfect working of 
the system, for greater and more widely dif- 
fused physical, moral and intellectual good, 
than from any of the numerous measures of so- 
cial amelioration that claim the thoughts and 
the aid of the statesman or the philanthropist. 

Nor are these anticipations of coming good 
vague and unsubstantial visions from the dream 
land of the theorist; but simple, practical im- 
provements—necessary reforms affecting the 
economical and sound administration of the 
schools—the prosperity and happiness of the 
people—the honor and safety of the State. To 
the labor of these superintendents, aided by the 
suggestions of the distinguished head of the de- 
partment, we look for an increasing and en- 
lightened interest in the people; for greater 
faithfulness and efficiency in trustees; for a 
wiser expenditure of the public money on teach- 
ers qualified to educate the youth of a free na- 
tion; for greater regularity of attendance, and 
the consequent lessening of the rate bills; for uni- 
formity of text books, thus saving thousands 
annually to the schools; for improvements in 
our school houses, rendering them all fitter 
places for the education of children than for the 
herding of cattle; for a more judicious adminis- 
tration of local school interests, preventing and 
healing those petty dissensions which.so often 
divide districts and destroy schools; for greater 
zeal and competency in teachers, encouraging 
them by a juster remuneration and a higher 
estimation, to enter the school-room as a life 
occupation; for a better and more general ap- 
preciation of that noblest of all systems of state 
deposite district libraries; and for that general 
reformation of the schools, so vitally essential 
to the perpetuity of our institutions, and the 
welfare of the great body politic, that shall 
make them, in the words of Washington, 
“schools of virtue as well as of knowle e;” 
common, not in the Hebrew sense, as degraded, 
unwholesome, and unclean, but even as the 
blessings of Heaven, light and air, common to 
all, because essential and beneficent to all! 





The demagogue opposes all tax to support com- 
mon schools. He wishesto have the public and 
all around him ignorant, that he may be of the 
more consequence. 

Select schools are little nurseries in which to rear 
proud aristocrats. 
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COMMON SCHOOLS OF SYRACUSE. 

Although it is not the duty of an inspector to 
report the condition and state of the common 
schools which he may visit, yet in view of the 
deplorable state of things that exist in our vil- 
lage, Iam tempted to make some suggestions 
and submit some facts for the consideration of 
our citizens, and if possible to awaken an inte- 
rest to the all important subject of our village 
schools. Not that I complain of the qualifica- 
tions of our teachers, or of a neglect to,provide 
suitable buildings, (with one exception, district 
No. 4,)—but the great evil is, that under the 
present organization of our districts nearly half 
of the youth of the village do not attend the 
schools, but are necessarily excluded from them 
for the reason that the six school houses of the 
village will not contain them. For instance, 
the largest and most commodious house in the 
village is situated in district No. 7, but it can- 
not possibly accommodate a moiety of the 500 
children who reside in that district. Perhaps no 
part of our county is favored with better teach- 
ers than Syracuse, but of what avail is this to 
those who are deprived of their instruction? If 
we have six good common schools accommodat- 
ing but a part of the young, we should have ten 
accommodating the whole. But it may be urg- 
ed that private or select schools, if established, 
will remedy this evil. I think not, for those 
now excluded are the children of the indigent, 
and illy able to pay the extra expense of tuition 
in such schools. e must mainly depend upon 
common schools, as the nurseries of the youth 
—nine-tenths are educated in these elementary 
institutions. The State, in its munificence, 
grants yearly over $3,000,000 for the support 
of commen schools, but not a farthing of this 
sum now enures to the benefit of those who are 
excluded from the common schools of our vil- 
lage. The following exhibits the whole num- 
ber of children between five and sixteen years 
of age—the average number that have attended 
school through the past winter, and the number 
attending private or select schools unincorpo- 
rated in each district in Syracuse: 


No. between Sand 16. Average No. Select scholars. 


District No. 4 233 90 70 
6 ) 408 160 92 
“ 6 187 50 20 
“ 7 490 170 lll 

a) 20 86 60 
Lodi District, 316 61 87 
1,690 671 330 


We have then about 600 children in Syracuse 
who are in a fit course of training to become 
adepts in vice and proficients incrime; but who, 
if the plastic period of youth were spent in ac- 
quiring knowledge, might become ornaments 
to society, and better qualified to discharge their 
duties to their Maker, to their fellow-men, and 
to themselves. Statistics show that the inmates 
of our penitentiaries are composed almost ex- 
clusively of the ignorant. Ignorance and crime 
are necessary concomitants, for the human mind 
is so constituted that in youth it does not re- 
main stationary, but is either retrograding or 
advancing. If this period is not spent in ac- 
quiring useful knowledge, the youth will in- 
dulge in a vicious course of life, and the mind 
will become t6e fit and willing instrument of all 
the baser passions of our netyre. Then in the 


¢ 
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same ratio that the youth are educated will 
crime diminish. Moral and intellectual culture 
are only wanting to banish to a great extent 
vice and immorality from the land. Will our 
citizens, then, supinely suffer these 600 children 
to grow up in ignorance, and when they arrive 
at manhood to be let loose upon the world, un- 
qualified to discharge the duties which the laws 
of God and man requireof them? Among these 
there may be gigantic minds in embryo, which, 
if properly tutored, would fit them “‘ to govern 
men and guide the state,” but if they are suffered 
to grow up in ignorance, they will float downas 
flood wood upon the stream of life, unregarded, 
soon to be forgotten; or if distinguished, distin- 
guished only for notoriety of crime. Shall these 
600 ‘‘shoots” planted here by a beneficent 
Creator for wise purposes, be cultivated and 
fostered until they grow up into vigorous and 
fully developed men, or shall they be neglected 
and left to deform the face of the earth by the 
unseemly appearance of their sickly stinted and 
deformed growth? The above facts show an 
alarming inattention and lamentable heedless- 
ness of the welfare of the rising generation in 
our midst. What is the remedy? Should the 
number of districts be increased, or should a 
system of Free Schools be established ? 

These questions I should like to see discussed 
through your paper, or some other mode pro- 
posed to remedy the existing evil. Here isa 
fine field open for the exercise of the philan- 
thropy of our citizens, and I trust the subject 
will receive the careful consideration which its 
importance demands. D. C. LE ROY, 

Inspector of Com. Schools. 

Syracuse, March 6, 1843. 





EMPLOYMENT OF FEMALE TEACHERS. 





The proportion of Female Teachers in our 
Public Schools, as compared with Males, is 
rapidly increasing. 

In 1841-2, there were but nine more male 
teachers than inthe preceding year, while there 
were one hundred and seventy more females. 

During the last five years, the number of 
male teachers has increased one hundred and 
thirty;—the number of females, six hundred 
and ninety-one 


The number of schools during the same time 
has increased but two hundred and eighty. 
This shows a great reinforcement to the corps 
of instructors, in addition to the improved quali- 
ty of instruction now given. 

The number of female teachers, in all the 
Public Schools, last year, including both sum- 
mer and winter terms, Was.....-.....-- 4,282 
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Showing an excess in the number of fe- 
male over male teachers of ...........-+ 1,782 


A fact unprecedented in any other State in 
the Union, and one which would be deemed 
hardly credible in Europe, where the services 
of females for this purpose seem to be held in 
low estimation! With us, it is as uncommon 
to see females employed as laborers in the field, 
as it is there to find them engaged as teachers 
in the school-room. 


This employment of female teachers for our 
schools, seems to be increasing from year to 
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year, in an accelerating ratio. It began from 
a conviction of its reasonableness and expedien- 
cy; it is extending as the light of experience 
more and more clearly reveals its advantages. 
All those differences of organization and tem- 
perament which individualize the sexes, point to 
the female as the guide and guardian of young 
children. She holds her commission from na- 
ture. In the well developed female character 
there is always a preponderance of affection 
over intellect. However powerful and brilliant 
her reflective faculties may be, they are con- 
sidered a deformity in her character unless 
over-balanced and tempered by womanly affec- | 
tions. The dispositions of young children of 
both sexes correspond with this ordination of 
Providence- Their feelings are developed ear- 
lier than their judgment, and they aspire after 
the sympathy of a nature kindred to their own. 
They need kindness and not force, and their 
better instincts are to be fostered by a congenial 
warmth, rather than their reason to be addressed 
by a cold and severe logic. They can feel a 
thing to be right or wrong before they can un- 
derstand the rigorous demonstrations of the 
moralist; and hence, appeals should be addressed 
to their sentiments rather than to their reflective 
powers. They are to be gently withdrawn, 
rather than rudely driven, from whatever is 
wrong; to be won towards whatever is right 
more by a perception of its inherent loveliness 
and beauty, which they can appreciate, than by 
its general utility, which they cannot yet com- 
prehend. Their conscience can be awakened 
to a sense of honesty and justice, before they 
can understand the commercial value and neces- 
sity of those qualities, or their conformity to the 
great law on°which the moral universe has 
been constructed. The spontaneous impulses 
of love towards parents and family and friends, 
can be cultivated to an invincible strength, long 





belure they can understand, that love must be 
a grand element of all happiness, both in this 
world and the next. In the correction of chil- 
dren, too, the stern justice of a man thinks more 


of the abstract enormity of the offence, and of the | 


broad mischief which it would work in society, 
and he therefore rebukes or chastises it with a 
severity proportioned rather to the nature of the 
transgression, than to the moral weakness of | 


the transgressor. Hence, in rooting out an evil | 


he may extirpate much that is benevolent and | 
generous; or, insubduing one propensity, may | 
rouse into violent activity a brood of others, | 
more pernicious than itself. It requires a gen- 

tler, aless hasty, a more forbearing nature, and 

a nicer delicacy of touch, so to remove the evil 

as not to extirpate the goo. 


How difficult to unclinch a habit of deception, 


of falsehood, of profaneness, of quarrelsomeness, | 
or of any other dissocial propensity, which, by | 
being associated, during all the years of early | 
life, with some idea of pleasure, has been’ 


rivetting its fetters closer an! closer upon the | 
soul. But, on the other hand, if early habits | 
have been made the antagonists o! these vices, it | 


wili be almost impossible, in after life, to connect 
the idea of pleasure with them. Guided by the 
light of this principle, allon whom the care 
of children may be devolved, can do much to 
promote their futu:e well-being; but the natural 
sympathy, the sagacity, the maternal instincts 
of the female, pre-eminently qualify her for this 
sphere of noble usefulness. 
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‘*SCHOOLS FOR SMALL CHILDREN.” 





Itis supposed that a meagre supply of literary 
attainments will suffice for the education of 
young children, as though errors were not far 
more baneful at the beginning than at any sub- 
s“quent stage of their progress. If earliest im- 
pressions are most lasting, we shall be most 
solicitous to have them correct. Over every 
thing which grows, those who exert the first in- 

uences have the greatest power. In pointing 
our course towards distant objects, a slight de- 
viation at the outset will lea’ to a wide diver- 
gency in the result; and the earlier the point of 
departure occurs, the wider shall we wander 
from the point of destination. An unskilful 
bend given to the young germ or shoot, though 
so slight as scarcely to be detected by the line 
and plummet, will enlarge in the full-grown 
tree, into a deformity visible as far as the eye 
can reach. Such being the nature of educa- 
tion, it is pre-eminently important to guard 
against erroneous impressions at first, for when 
these become ingrained in the solid substance of 
character, it will be too late ever wholly to rec- 
tity the error. And hence, if any difference is 
allowed, the first teachers of children should be 
the best—the most critically accurate in what 
they are to teach, the inost scrupulously exem- 
plary in conduct, the most religiously faithful 
in the discharge of duty. 


One of the concomitant evils of providing 
teachers of limited attainments for small chil- 
dren is, that very young persons are selected for 
the otlice. This adds inexperience in govern- 
ment to deficiency in knowledge and immaturity 
in character. The mind of childhood, at its 
most susceptible periol, is subjected to the ac- 
cumulated evils of ignorance in regard to in- 
struction and inaptitude in forming dispositions. 
It has been well said, that ‘‘ the primary school, 
so far from being the Jeast, is the most import- 
ant feature in our system of public instruction; 
for mistakes made there, are seldom if ever cor- 
rected afterwards. A blunder born in these 
schools, is apt to continue alive and active until 
it graduates trom the high school, and goes forth 
into the world on its mission of disorder.’’* 


Now as females are almost universally em- 
ployed to teach our summer schools, and to 
some extent, also, even our winter schools, 
ought not their compensation to be so increased 
that they can afford to expend more money and 
time in qualifying themselves for the better dis- 
charge of their responsible duties? The price 
paid to the great majority of female teachers is 
less than is paid to the better class of female 
operatives in factories. But how can the guar- 
dians of the inteliigence and virtue of the rising 
generation expect successfully to compete with 
manufacturers of wool and cotton, for the best 
skill and knowledge in the community, unless 
they also compete with them in the remunera- 
tion offered for their services? There are now 
many districts in the state which would be glad 
to add dollars to the pay of a teacher, could they 
find one who would supply the deficiencies and 
obliterate the errors occasioned by employing a 
cheap one in the beginning, in order to, save 
shillings.—Report of Mass. Board of Ed. 





* Report of Newburyport School Committee 
































in his memory, and the picture associated with the 
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SPELLING. 

It is matter for regret that so much of the time in 
our schools, which is appropriated to spelling, 
should be lost, in consequence of the unskilful 
manner in which the exercise is conducted on the 
part of the teacher. 

We propose at present to point out only one de- 
fect, but it is a serious and a prevalent one. It is 
that of mispronouncing the word to be spelled, in 
order to give the speller a clew to its orthography. 

If scholars are sent to school to learn, among | 
other things, how to spell the words of the En- 
glish language, then it is clear that English words, 
with the true English pronunciation, should be put 
out tothem. It is of no use to put out such words 
to them as they never hear spoken or read, be- 
cause to learn to spell any number of the latter 
does not inform them how to spell the former. 

Take the word fidelity, for instance, in which the 
sound of the voweli, in the first syllable, is ob- 
secure, and, therefore, that syllable has almost or 
quite the identical sound of phy, in the word geo- 
graphy, or philosophy; suppose this word is put out 
with the correct pronunciation, and the scholar 
begins to spell it with the letters f e, when the 
teacher arrests him, and puts out a new-coined 
word, fi-delity,—giving to the vowel i the long 
sound,—then the scholar may follow him, and call 
the letters right, but he has learned nothing, for 
there is no such word in the English language as 
Si-delity. Hence the scholar is in danger of ac- 

uiring a false pronunciation, fi-delity instead of 
ity, and of not being able to spell the word cor- 
rectly when he shail have occasion to write it. In 
some schools, and with some teachers, this depar- 
ture from correctness becomes very gross, so 
much so, as to indicate a distinction between the 
terminations, tion, sion, cion, &c., as ti-on, si on, 
ci-on, not s, &c. 7 

Such a practice as this obviously supercedes all 
necessity for studying the lesson. It supercedes 
even the exercise of the memory, at the time of the 
recitation. Ifthe pupil foreknows, from custom, 
that the word will be substantially spelt for him, 
he will take no pains to prepare himself for the 
recitation; and if it is substantially spelled for him, 
at the recitation, he will! forget it in a minute. 

To make this more plain, let ustake some words 
whose orthography differs widely from the simple 
powers of the letters of which they are composed. 
For this pur we have no occasion to search 
for long and difficult words. Almost any simple table 
at which we open in the spelling-book, will fur- 
nish illustrations. If we admit that a word is ever 
to be so pronounced as to give the speller and indi- 
cation of its ae, we may say de-ad for 
dead, he-ad for head, thre-ad for thread, law-su-it 
for lawsuit, re-cru-it for recruit, be-ef-ste-ak for 
—— &e. 

mething precisely analogous to this is often 
done in regard to the imperfect and past tenses, and 
past participles of the regular verbs, where the ed 
is sounded as though it were an additional syllable 
—vow-ed for vowed, sow-ed for sowed, &c. ‘ 

Why not, on the same principle, in putting out 
the table of abbreviations enunciate the very word 
or words, abbreviated ? Why not say, A. B. 
Bachelor of Arts, to inform the pupil that he is 
expected to echo back, Bachelor of Arts ? 

e true process of learning to spell consists in 
the pupil’s looking intently at the word, and takin 
the image of it into his mind—that is, noting eac 
letter in it, the order of their succession, and the 
manner in which its syllabies, if it is not a mono- 
syllable, are divided. The whole is to be pictured 


English pronunciation, so that when called upon 
to spell, he may, as it were, read from the tablets 
of his memory, just as he had before read from the 





printed pages of the book. Without this imprint- 


ing on the mind of the successive letters and sylla- 
bles, and associating them with the true pronun- 
ciation, so that either one will have the power of 
calling up the other, nothing is done. All the 
time spent is lost, and worse than lost, for a bad 
habit is formed. 

Why does it not occur to all teachers, as it cer- 
tainly does to all good ones, that it is no object to 
have all the words in the dictionary spelled right, 
at the recitation, if the power of spelling them 
right, a menth, a year, or many years afterwaris, 
is not gained? 

Another practice, hardly less pernicious, into 
which some teachers fall, consis‘s in alternately 
checking and prompting the pupil; that is, in 
checking him, if he is going wrong, in prompting 
him, if he hesitates. ‘The pupil, being about to 
spell a word, fastens his eye upon the teacher: if 
doubtful whether to use an é, ane ora ¥, he utters 
one of these letters hesitatingly, and if the wrong 
one, he is instantly apprizeu of his mistake by 
some wink, or shrug, or nod, or gesture of the 
teacher. Availing himself of the hint, he retracts 
the letter first used, andi takes up one of the other 
candidates for the post; and then watches again, 
to learn if that will do. If mistaken the second 
time, he tries a third, and finally gets right by the 
the process of exhausting errors; as the quack 
dentist succeeded at last in extracting the aching 
tooth, after having pulled out all the sound ones. 

The only proper way for a teacher to conduct 
the spelling exercise is to put out each word dis- 
tinctly, giving to it its true lish pronunciation, 
announcing it, justas a good reader or speaker 
would do in reading or speaking it, without any 
special fulness of emphasis on any particular syl- 
lable, or bringing any difficult letter into improper 
relief; and without, in fine, giving the slightest 
hint, intimation or token, by wink, look or gesture, 
whether the scholar is or is not spelling it right, 
until he has done—until the sounds have gone ir- 
revocably forth. ‘Chis throws the responsibility 
upon the pupil. He must then study in order to 
know how each word is spelled. He must attend 
in order to understand what word is put out. He 
must carry the word in his mind, without confu- 
sion or transposition of syllables, until he has 
spelled it. 

If the scholar cannot retain the true orthogra- 
phy in his mind, from the time when he studies 
his lesson to the time when he is called up to spell 
it, he will not be likely to retain it, and carry it 
into life, from having the order and succession of 
the letters intimated or communicate to him, du- 
ring the period of recitation.—Com. School Jour. 





HOW TO DO GOOD. 





The duties of life are not all of the great and 
exciting sort. There are many duties in every 
day; but there are few days in which one is 
called to migh'y efforts or heroic sacrifices. I 
am persuaded that most of us are better prepared 
for great emergencies, than for the exigencies 
of the passing hour. Paradox as this is, it is 
tenable, and may be illustrated by palpable in- 
stances. There are many men who would, 
without the hesitation of an instant, plunge into 
the sea to rescue a drowning child, but who, 
the very next hour would break an engagement, 
or sneer at an awkward servant, or frown un- 
justly on an amiable wife. : 

Life is made up of these little things. Ac- 
cording to the character of household words, 
looks, and trivial actions, is the true temper of 
our virtue. Hence there are many men reputed 
good, and, as the world goes, really so, who 
belie in domestic life the promise of their holiday 
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and Sunday demeanor. Great in the large as- 


sembly, they are little at the fireside. Leaders, | 


perhaps of public benevolence, they plead for 
universal love as the saving principle of the 

_ social compact; yet when they are among their 
dependents, they are peevish, morose, severe, 
or in some other way constantly sinning against 
the law of kindness. 

Why do you begin to do good so far off? 
This is a ruling error. Begin at the centre and 
work outwards. If you do not love your wife, 
do not pretend to such love for the people 
of the antipodes. Ifyou let some family grudge, 
some peccadillo, some undesirable gesture, sour 
your visage towards a sister or daughter, pray 
cease to preach beneficence on the large scale. 

*¢ On the best portion of a good man’s life, 
His little nameless, unremembered acts 
Of kindness and of love.’’ 

Ina scene of great reverses and real suffering 
in a mercantile and manufacturing world, there 
is occasion for the luxury of doing good. The 
happiest mechanic I ever knew was a hatter 
who had grown rich, and who felt himself 
thereby exalted only in this sense, that his re- 
sponsibility as a steward was increased. It 
was sacred wealth. 

** For God, who gave the riches, gave the heart 
To sanctify the whole by giving part.”’ 

The poorest man may lessen his neighbor’s 
load. Hewho has no gold may give what gold 
cannot purchase. If religion does not make 
men who profess it more ready to render others 
happy, itis a pretence. We are to be judged 
of at last by thisrule. The inquiry is to be es- 
pecially concerning our conduct toward the 
sick, the prisoner, the pauper and the foreigner. 
The neighbor whom we are to love is our next 
door neighbor; that is the man who falls in our 
way. The Samaritan knew this. It was but 
a small pittance he gave; the poorest among us 
may go and do likewise. Do notallow a towns- 
man, a stranger, or even an emigrant to suffer 
for lack of your endeavors. It will cost you 
little, but it will be much to him. 

*’Tis a little thing 

To give a cup of water; yet its draught 

Of cool refreshment, drained by fevered lips, 

May give a shock of pleasure to the frame, 

More exquisite than when nectarian juice 

Renews the life of joy in happiest hours. 

It is a little thing to speak a phrase 

Of common comfort, which by daily use 

Has almost lost its sense; yet on the ear 

Of him who thought to die unmourned, ’twill fall 

Like choicest music.”’ 

Help others and you relieve yourself. Go 
out and drive away the cloud from your dis- 
tressed neighbor’s brow, and you will return 
with a lighter heart. Take heed to the little 
things—the trifling, unobserved language or 
action—passing in a moment. A syllable may 
stab a blessed hope; a syllable may revive the 
dying. A frown may crush a gentle heart; the 
smile of forgiveness may relieve from torture. 
He that is faithful in that which is least, is 
faithful also in much; and he that is unjust in 
the least, is unjust also in much. 

CHARLES QUILL. 





To THE TEACHER.—A blow is much more easily 
given than a reason. 

_The blow should be withheld and the reason 
given. 

Never strike a scholar when in a passion. 


| IMPORTANCE OF INDIVIDUAL ACTION. 


It is stated in the Cincinnati Chronicle, that at an 
education meeting lately held in that city, the Rev. 
| Dr. Beecher related the following “‘ dream,”* being 
| a beautiful iJlustration of the importance of indi- 
| vidual action—and showing that in our republican 
| country, although it is only the mass which acts 
through the laws, it is the individual which moves 
the mass. 

**He said he had a dream, which, like other 
dreams, did not wholly express itself, and in which 
some ofthe natural objects had the power of speech. 
He was travelling near the sources of the Monon- 
gahela, and, in passing over a rough country, at 
every short distance met a little stream, which he 
could step over; but all of them were going the 
same way. At last, he asked one where he was 
going? ‘ Why,’ replied the little rill, ‘I am going 
to New Orleans. I heard the people there want a 
| great canal, a thousand miles long, and fifteen 
| hundred feet wide, and I am going to help make 

it.»—* And pray what can youdo? I can step over 
you. What can you do ?\—‘I don’t know what I 
can do, but I shall be there.” And so saying, it 
hurried on. He came to another, and asked the 
same question, and received the sameanswer. All 
were hurrying on to make the great canal, in 
which the steamships of the West, with their heavy 
burdens, were to be transported. On the heads of 
the Alleghany, the Sciota, and the Mississippi, he 
found thousands more of little streams, hurried on 
by the same impulses, and which, while he yet 
spoke to them, passed out of sight. None knew 
what he could do, but all were determined to do 
something. He passed on until he came to the 
mighty Mississippi, and there he found the canal 
wasmade. The noble steamships rode proudly on 
its surface; andas its waters diminished, they were 
again replenished to the brim by every mountain 
spring and every stream. Thus do the little rills 
make the stream, the stream the river, till the united 
waters of the whole pour on their way, rejoicing, 
to the glorious ocean. So is man to the mass, and 
the mass to the grand tide of human affairs. Each 
little mortal, wcak and weary though he be, can 
do something in making up the mighty stream of 
human events, as it ro:is on to the ocean of eter- 
nity.—Temp. Ad. 





STATE CONVENTION OF COUNTY 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 


In accordance with the discretion vested in us, by 
the State Convention held at Utica in May last, and in 
compliance with the suggestion of several of the De- 
puties, the undersigned hereby give notice, that a Con- 
vention of County Surgritenpents of Common Schols, 
will be held at the Carrrocin the City of Avsany, on 
Wepngspay, the 17th day of May, inst., at 10 o’clock, 
A. M.; forthe purpose of adopting such measures as 
may lead “to promote Sound Education, elevate the 
character and qualifications of teachers, improve the 
means of instruction, and advance the interests of the 
schools committed to their charge.” 

The important Poe ge which the law of the last 
session has introduced into our Common School Sys- 
tem, renders it especially desirable that a full attend- 
ance should be had; as it is intended to be strictly a 


bussiness Convention. 
THEODORE F. KING, 
DAVID G. WOODEN, 
ALEXANDER FONDA 
SAMUEL 8S, RANDALL, 
RRANCIS DWIGHT, 


Committee to call State Conventions. 
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Is published on the Ist of each month—Office New 
State Hall. 
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